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position and nearer to St. James's Park. How are we to account 
for this discrepancy? Does it not appear as if Henry VII's old 
cockpit — the building depicted by Agas and Faithorne — had been 
pulled down considerably before 1632, and a new cockpit erected 
on an adjacent site? One has either to accept this hypothesis or 
arrive at the conclusion that in Agas and Faithorne the White- 
hall Cockpit has been inaccurately placed. Furthermore, notice 
will have to be taken of Mr. W. Grant Keith's contention that the 
Cockpit design was not the handiwork of Inigo Jones but of his 
pupil and (in some respects) successor, John WelDb. Unless this can 
be refuted the design will have to be dated considerably later 
than 1632. 

When Professor Adams is revising the valuable chapter under 
discussion he should take care to eliminate the entries of 1667 and 
1674 cited on pp. 407-8. These do not refer to the Cockpit-in- 
court, as he asserts, but to a larger court theatre erected in 1665, as 
Pepys' note of its opening shows, in Whitehall noonhall. One 
speaks volumes for the accuracy of our author's work when one 
says that these are the only mistakes of moment in the book. 

Finally it may be pointed out that, interesting as is Professor 
Adams' account of "The Projected Amphitheatre," it fails to 
advance all the available evidence on the subject. An important 
document giving details of the various kinds of entertainments it 
was in contemplation to give at the Amphitheatre was discovered 
a few years ago by Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright, the well-known musical 
antiquary, and published in an article contributed over his initials 
to two successive issues of Notes and Queries in December 1914. 

W. J. Lawrence. 



LE MORTE D'ARTHUR OF SIR THOMAS MALORY AND 
ITS SOURCES. By Vida D. Scudder. Pp. XII+430. 
New York and London, 1917. 

To most students acquainted with Miss Scudder's previous 
work the present volume will come as a surprise, for they have not 
been accustomed to count her among the medievalists. Her 
reputation rests mainly upon various admirable studies in modern 
Hterature and the discussion of questions relating to social welfare. 
But it is not a regrettable thing to have a book like Le Morte 
D^ Arthur, strange and mystical as it is, studied by one in close 
S3mipathy with the spiritual problems of our day. 

Miss Scudder's book is divided into three parts. The first deals 
mainly with Malory's predecessors in Arthurian romance, both 
French and EngHsh; the second part is devoted to a brief sketch of 
Malory and his book; the third part considers Malory and his 
sources. This program is surely broad enough to include every- 
thing worth saying, and I hasten to add that the book is written 
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with enthusiasm and real insight. But to judge the book fairly 
we must realize that it is addressed mainly to the general reader. 
The method of approach is literary and personal rather than rigidly 
scholarly and critical, in so far as the terms scholarly and critical 
relate to questions of origins. The strong side of the book is the 
keen appreciation of the literary quality of Malory's work — quite 
apart from its provenance. Many of the remarks on the real mean- 
ing of the Middle Ages display admirable critical insight and sym- 
pathy. Some chapters such as those on the French verse romances 
and the Middle English romances devoted to the Arthurian cycle 
present a popular and yet, in the main, adequate account of the 
material. The author is at her best in her generalizations; in her 
rapid sketches of the leading traits of the literature of the Middle 
Ages; in her analysis of the peculiar charm of Malory's book; in 
her attempt to follow Malory's plan in creating a unified artistic 
whole. 

When she takes up controverted questions her work is less 
convincing. The scholar finds himself entertained and often stim- 
ulated by suggestive criticism, but nevertheless not much nearer 
the solution of his special problems. Of a book so finely conceived 
in plan, so suggestive, and written with such finish and, at times, 
even brilliancy of style, one regrets to say that it is seriously defec- 
tive in matters of scholarly detail. One has an uneasy feeling that 
many of the problems of Arthurian romance are somewhat new to 
the author and that she has hardly attempted seriously to grapple 
with them. She herself frankly says of her book: "It makes no 
attempt to explore new territory, but it hopes to fill the modest 
function of guide," etc. (p. ix). And again: "In the revival of 
mediaeval studies, three phases may be distinguished: there is a 
sentimental approach, there is a scholarly approach, and there is 
an interpretive approach made possible by the other two" (p. vi). 
And still again: "With this rich material now generally available, 
and with the many accessions to definite knowledge about the whole 
romance development, it would seem that the time is ripe for inter- 
pretive study" (p. viii). 

From these and other passages it is clear that the discussion of 
sources as indicated in the title is mainly limited to a summary of 
generally received opinions. Debatable problems of Celtic or 
Latin or French mediaeval literature find little or no place in these 
pages. In short, practically all the diflficult questions relating to the 
ultimate sources of Arthurian romance, the relation of the elements 
of possible continental origin to those of insular origin, the pro- 
venance of the Grail legend, the sources of the Tristram story, the 
relation of Malory to his sources in the story of Lancelot and 
Elaine — these, cited at random, indicate clearly that the sort of 
work required to bring one to a first-hand opinion on these matters 
is irksome to the author, who aims to do no more than popularize 
the results won by original investigators. For this no apology is 
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required. Arthurian problems are confessedly among the most 
baffling and elusive in the entire range of literary inquiry and call 
for an equipment in linguistics, folklore, medieval history, and com- 
parative literature such as is possessed by few living scholars. 
And it is too much to expect one whose chief attention has hitherto 
been given to modern English literature to handle questions of 
sources with the sure touch of a speciaHst. The problems of 
Arthurian romance are at all events not to be solved by mere 
excogitation. They must be solved, if at all, by the most patient 
comparison and weighing of all the evidence. And this sort of 
thing does not easily lend itself to brilliant literary treatment. 

Perhaps all this is obvious enough, but it is necessary in order 
to warn the investigator of Arthurian origins not to approach this 
book with unwarranted expectations. At the very outset it is 
evident that the author feels hampered by questions of critical 
scholarship and longs to arrive in the region of sympathetic appre- 
ciation. " Knowledge of origins and connections is indeed a help 
to romantic emotion, always quickened by 'old forgotten things'; 
but scholastic detail, once assimilated, would better be ignored by 
the seeker for beauty." (p. 7.) Notwithstanding these dis- 
avowals, the author is compelled by her plan to arrive at conclu- 
sions and to make pronouncements on various questions relating 
to the development of Arthurian romance. And in these matters, 
the student of origins and connections is likely to feel most doubt. 

Our examination can touch only a few matters here and there. 
In the account of Geoffrey of Mommouth (pp. 18 ff.) the unwary 
beginner is likely to miss altogether the vital dependence of Geof- 
frey's History upon the work of Nennius. To say that " Geoffrey's 
book is the starting point of Arthurian literature," though mea- 
surably true of some of the prose romances, notably the Vulgate 
Merlin is at least open to question when stated so flatly. Gaston 
Paris even goes so far as to say: " It is not true that Geoffrey's book 
is the source of our romances. Very few of them, and those among 
the least ancient, made use of it." And on the same page he 
rem.arks: "Geoffrey did not invent the glory of Arthur: before him 
he had already become the center of tales and British songs; before 
him (i.e., Geoffrey) the Britons of Wales and Armorica persisted 
ua expecting his victorious return. "^ One is puzzled, too, to know 
what the author can mean, after characterizing deBorron's "Xxi- 
logy— Joseph of Arimathea, Merlin, Perceval" (p. 59) as "a bold 
attempt to follow a consecutive scheme," etc. by saying that 
"only a little over five hundred hues of deBorron's work survive. " 
But Joseph d'Arimathie alone has 3514 Unes and the Merlin frag- 
ment 504 lines. Has the author never seen F. Michel's edition of 
1841? What she says can of course apply only to the Merlin 
fragment preserved in the Paris MS. (Bibl. Nat., Mss. fr. 20.047.) 

'ia Litterature franqaise au Moyen Age. p. 89. 
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At various points more caution in making sweeping statements 
v/ould be at least safer. In reference to the sources used by Malory 
we are told (p. 78) that "acquaintance with the romances pub- 
lished by Dr. Sommer can satisfy all these needs." The truth is, 
that the romances published by Sommer, though priceless, by no 
means suffice for the needs of the conscientious student of Malory's 
sources. The Huth Merlin is not in Sommer's collection, and yet 
it alone, as Miss Scudder herself shows, (p. 103) presents the 
source of some of Malory's most notable work. In general, there 
is little or no attempt to push the investigation of sources into 
remote corners, though there is an occasional glance at speculative 
efforts to give some characters a mythological significance. A 
typical instance of Miss Scudder's method is found in her account 
of the Gawain romances, where, among other things, after discussing 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight she concludes: "The exact source 
and relation of the different elements of the tale are open to dis- 
cussion still. But the plain reader, caring for none of these things, 
can delight in the poem. It deserves its reputation as the finest 
work in romance Hterature before Malory." (p. 172.) 

This haste to be done with troublesome questions of mere origin 
and relation of sources and to take up the real business of literary 
appreciation pervades the entire book; and one may frankly admit 
that the author's literary appreciation is keen and sound. But in 
some cases the reader could, with no essential sacrifice of the 
literary quality of the discussion, be plainly informed, at least in a 
footnote, just what the facts are. To cite one instance; we would 
gladly exchange a few pages of the long discussion of the Holy Grail 
for even a brief paragraph stating in clear and unmistakable terms 
not merely the source of Malory's Grail story, but the relation of 
the Quest to the tangle of other Grail Hterature. As it is, the 
beginner is finally left in a puzzle. 

As already remarked, the author fills a large portion of the book 
with an analysis and interpretation of the Marie D' Arthur and at 
the outset clearly indicates her attitude: "At a first reading 
Malory's book seems to share the amorphous and incoherent char- 
acter of most mediaeval prose romances. . . . But first impres- 
sions are misleading, and the longer one studies Malory the clearer 
grows the convictiori that his book is a coherent work of art." 
(p. 182.) But many reasons that cannot be here developed make 
one hesitate to conclude that Malory's artistic touch was unerring. 
Even Miss Scudder cannot claim so much. We know too little 
about his opportunities for securing the best versions to judge him 
harshly for occasional failure to include the best. But, waiving 
that question, we may do homage to Malory's skill in accomplish- 
ing an almost impossible task and nevertheless admit that there 
are many loose ends that are not knit into the web of the Morte 
D' Arthur. And the natural explanation would appear to be that 
Malory is occasionally lost in the maze. 
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In dealing with Malory's amorphous Tristram fragment, an 
inferior version in which proportion is thrown to the winds, Miss 
Scudder admits that he " almost drowns the fine old story in irrele- 
vant matter," but she justifies the inordinate protraction of the 
tale on the ground that Malory "needed to remove his scene a 
little from the main action, in order to gain the effect he desired. " 
(p. 233.) But on this ground to justify the inclusion of the huge 
Tristram torso, occupying more than a third of the entire Morte 
D' Arthur, puts a severe strain upon the artistic charity of the 
thoughtful reader. One without a thesis to sustain will be inclined 
to think that Malory's material swamps him. 

We surely lose little in the long run by frankly admitting that, 
whether for lack of the best versions, or for lack of time, or for lack 
of sure artistic touch, Malory now and then fails to secure the best 
results. Although abounding in exquisite passages the loss of 
which we should deplore, the huge Tristram fragment — for despite 
its portentous length it is a fragment — does not represent the 
story at its best, and even though truncated it is sadly out of pro- 
portion with the rest of the work. What part Malory or Caxton 
or mere accident had to do with the exclusion of the remainder of 
the Tristram we may never hope to know. At all events we should 
guard against the tendency to credit Malory with more conscious 
artistic purpose than perhaps he was himself aware of. He brought 
into being what, despite many defects, is the noblest romance of 
the English Middle Ages; and surely this is glory enough. 

But it is time to attend to some other matters. Attention has 
already been incidentally called to the author's impatience of 
detail. This particularly appears in the references, in the quoted 
passages, in the bibhography. The book indeed abounds in irritat- 
ing Httle inaccuracies that start up unexpectedly and mar the 
impression made by many pages of unusual suggestiveness and 
exquisite finish. On page 234, for example, we read: "Ladies are 
banded about from one to another," where 'banded' is possibly 
for 'handed.' 

Throughout most of the volume the references to the Morte 
D' Arthur are to book and chapter. Then without warning they 
change (pp. 391, 394, 398) and cite the volume and page of "Every 
man's" edition. On page 397 is a blend of the two methods: 
"Everyman's II, p. 61" really stands for "Everyman's II, p. 74," 
but the chapter is 61 (of Le Morte D' Arthur, Book X). Moreover, 
in this passage from X, 61, the word there is omitted without warn- 
ing from line 5: a trifle, to be sure, but — ! The quotation (p. 
136) from Gower's Confessio Amantis has no indication of the edi- 
tion, the volume, the page, or the Une. Misprints are rare, but the 
punctuation calls for revision on pp. 110, 136, 137, 171, 221, 417. 

Many of the quotations — all taken from "Everyman's" edi- 
tion — are more or less garbled or inaccurately reproduced. For 
example, Miss Scudder (p. 301) says in discussing the story of the 
Grail: 
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"For that land is never again to be blessed even with the veiled 
Presence of the Holy Grail. 'Them of this land have been turned 
to evil living,' says the Lord: 'Wherefore I shall disherit them of 
the honor which I have done them. ' " Malory's words are (XVII, 
20): "Therefore thou must go hence and bear with thee this 
holy vessel; for this night it shall depart from the land of 
Logris, that it shall never be seen more here. And wotest thou 
wherefore? For he is not served nor worshiped to his right by 
them of this land, for they be turned to evil living; therefore I shall 
disherit them of the honour which I have done them. " 

From the other passage on page 301 quoted from Malory XVII, 
20, "now" is omitted. On page 322, the quotation from Malory, 
XVIII, 20, concludes: "This was all the substance of this letter." 
The original reads: "This was all the substance in the letter." 
In the second quotation from Malory, XVIII, 20, "Sir" is omitted 
before "Lancelot" and "to" substituted for "unto." On page 
323 we read: "Therefore like as May month flourisheth and 
flowereth." Malory, XVIII, 25, has: "Therefore, like as May 
month flowereth and flourisheth. " On page 332, in the quotation 
from Malory XIX, 20, "Jesus" is printed for " Jesu" and the word 
"that" inserted. A garbled text appears on page 339. A pass- 
age is cited from "Malory, XX, 1." Two indicated omissions 
are made. Then two other omissions — "no more afore me" and 
"brother Sir Agravaine, said Sir Gawaine" — are made without 
notice to the reader. The "also" of Malory is changed to "Alas!" 
In the account of the end of Merhn (p. 109) the Vulgate Merlin is 
summarized thus: "And Merlin laid his head in the damsel's lap, 
and she began to kiss gently till he fell on sleep. " The original 
says (p. 681): "She began to taste softly," where obviously task 
means touch, stroke, caress. Doubtless all these quotations as 
thus printed measurably represent the original, but they preclude 
the student from relying without verification upon any quotation 
in the entire volume. 

When we turn to the Bibliography we soon discover that it 
falls below the high level of the rest of the book. The note pre- 
facing the bibhography remarks: "The following simple lists and 
tables suggest only works easily accessible to the English reader 
who has no desire to become a specialist." Such a limitation is 
wholly justified, but it is to be remembered that an untrained 
reader has particular need of exact titles, with indication of the 
number of volumes, the date, and the place of publication. In all 
these matters the bibliography throws most of the burden upon the 
reader. The bibliography is indeed the least satisfactory part of 
the book, and it should without delay be completely revised. The 
titles follow no definite formula. Some are given in full or nearly 
so; some much abbreviated; some with a date and no place of pub- 
lication; some with the place of publication and no date; some with 
both; some with neither. And on what scheme are the titles 
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arranged? In the first group the order is obviously alphabetical. 
But throughout the subsequent groups the order is neither alpha- 
betical nor chronological. 

Some of the references are vague and some titles inaccurate. 
On page 413, after J. Lewis Jones' King Arthur in History and 
Legend, we find: "See also chapter in Cambridge Hist, of Eng. 
Literature," but no indication of the vohime or the topic. Who 
would infer, page 414, that Ward's Catalogue of Romances is 
limited to those in manuscript? And why are the names of all the 
other authors or editors on page 414 supplied with initials while 
Giles is denied them? On page 415 Schoepperle's Tristan and 
Isotdt should be Tristan and Isolt. "Harry Lovelich" (pp. 81, 
103, 143, 148, 367, 416, 427) should be Herry. The reviewer's 
middle initial is not M., as on page 416. On page 417 we find 
Arthour and Merlin printed Arthoure and Merlin;' 'Sir Tristrem, 
Ed. Scott, 1884," for 1804; "Libeaus Desconnus" for Desconus; 
" Sir Launfal, Ed. Ritson, reprinted 1891 , " but by whom and where 
we do not learn; "Sir Percevelles of Galles. Ed. Halliwell, Thorn- 
ton E.omances," but with no indication of the date of publication 
in 1844. Elsewhere (pp. 144, 153) the title appea,r as "Sir Percy- 
velle de Galles. Halliwell's actual form for the title is Sir Perceval 
of Galles; though at the beginning he quotes: [p. 161] "Here 
bygynnes the Romance off Syr Perecyveile of Gales." 

\\Tiy on page 418 do we find "Chief editions of the Morte 
Arthur" when throughout the book Malory's work is regularly 
referred to as the Morte D'Arthur? How is the beginner to dis- 
tinguish, here and elsewhere, Malory's great romance from the 
fourteenth century alliterative poem and the late Harleian romance 
in stanzas, if the three are leveled under one title — Morte Arthur? 
By the way, the Harleian romance is found in the index (p. 428) 
under the title Morte D'Arthur! Now we may admit thata 11 these 
sHps are trifles, yet they combine to mar the effect of a singularly 
attractive book. Fortunately, they are for the most part easily 
remediable and doubtless will be attended to in due time. Mean- 
while, their importance should not be so magnified as to obscure 
the fact that Miss Scudder's book is a notable contribution to 
the understanding of Malory's immortal romance. 

William Edward Mead. 

Wesley an University. 



